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The child then becomes a "case'5 of delinquency, of depression,
of homosexuality, of schizophrenia. Far more often, bereaved
children show a fluctuating mixture of such disturbances of
development, though in a less degree. The more normal the
child, the more likely he is to deal with his feelings in a variety
of different ways, now one, now another, according to his age
and situation. Some disturbance of development, some form of
expression of emotional conflict there is bound to be for a period
of time. We cannot prevent such attitudes arising. The child has
to go through his mourning. If he cannot do so openly, then he
will do so inwardly. If we wish to help him, we must not ourselves
deny the reality of his loss and the truth of his feelings about it.
We must aim at enabling him to find such an expression of his
feelings and such a way of dealing with them as will keep alive
his relationship with other people, his capacity to love them and
feel with them, and his belief in his own future.
How   CAN   WE   HELP   FATHERLESS   CHILDREN?
Let us consider now what forms of help we can give to fatherless
children.
In the first place, we must realize that the loss of the father
cannot wholly be made good. As Mrs. Riviere points out, no
psychologist and no humanitarian can remove the reality of the
loss and suffering of the bereaved wife. She has to mourn and
only time can help her to make the needed inner re-adjustment.
This is true of the children too. The loss of the father is a real fact,
and no substitute, no external help, can altogether make up for
him. All we can hope to do, with the utmost of our goodwill and
understanding, is to help the child to accept that loss and find his
way out of the conflict of feeling it arouses. Moreover, the child
has to find his own way out. Just as children show their difficulties
in different ways, so they will find different ways of overcoming
them, whatever sort of help we give. We cannot determine the
ultimate effect of his experience upon the child's character and
social attitudes. We cannot say that his development shall take
this line rather than that, nor decide what sort of person he shall
become in the end. We can to some degree and in some form
give him the support he looks for from the outer world, and the
opportunities he so much needs to express his feelings and receive
understanding.
The problem of helping children in this crisis of life has to be met
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